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Calles Gives Way to 
President Cardenas 


Mexican Leaders Split on Labor 
Policy and Far-Reaching 
Economic Reforms 


CHANGE IS _ CONSTITUTIONAL 


Defeat of Calles Is First Impor- 
tant Political Change To Be 
Made Without Violence 


Mexico is passing through a dramatic 
period in her history. Within the last two 
weeks, the country witnessed an event of 
the utmost importance. A clash of opinions, 
which ended in a complete break, occurred 
between Mexico’s young president, Lazaro 
Cardenas, and General Plutarco Elias 
Calles, who has dominated Mexican poli- 
tics for the last 10 years and who has 
been known as the “strong man” of 
Mexico. In fact, it was through General 
Calles’ efforts that Cardenas became presi- 
dent last year. The two men had worked 
side by side in the National Revolutionary 
party, which was created and controlled by 
Calles. They had devoted their energies 
to the task of bringing about social and 
economic reforms in Mexico. 

Since President Cardenas has been in 
office, however, he has pushed the reform 
program too fast to please General Calles. 
A few weeks ago the general publicly at- 
tacked Cardenas’ radical labor policies, 
and everybody expected the young presi- 
dent meekly to submit to Calles’ criticism 
and to pursue a more moderate labor 
policy. But Cardenas was apparently not 
in the mood to yield. He openly defied 
Calles by forcing several of the general’s 
sympathizers out of their influential posi- 
tions in the government. Instead of try- 
ing to force the issue, Calles retired to 
his country estate, leaving President Car- 
denas, for a time at least, a free hand in 
Mexico City, the capital. 


Significance of Split 


This split between Cardenas and Calles 
is significant for several reasons. To begin 
with, it is the first time in more than 
a century that a major political change has 
taken place peacefully in that country. 
Few people would have been willing to 
Predict a year ago that the mighty General 
Calles could have been pushed into the 
background of Mexican politics without 
the use of violence. Of course there is 
still a chance that there will be a counter 
movement on the part of the general’s sup- 
Porters, and violence may yet settle the 
issue. But if not, the changes of the past 
two weeks may mark the beginnings of 
8enuine constitutional government. Per- 
haps the Mexican people are tired of the 
bloody political battles which have taken 
Place in that country since the turn of the 
century. Possibly they intend to rely upon 
the ballot instead of the gun and the 
sword. 

This is not, however, the only reason 
why Calles’ retirement is important. It 
may also be taken to mean that President 
Cardenas is determined to move faster in 
the attempt to better the lot of the Mexican 
Peasant and worker. There has been a 
rowing feeling in Mexico that General 
Calles, in spite of all his fine talk and 
Promises, has really had no intention of 
bringing about drastic social reforms. It 

(Continued on page 5, column 2) 
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Independence Day, 1935 


This week we will celebrate the nation’s birthday. The Glorious Fourth will come 
round again, with its excursions, picnics, fireworks, and Fourth of July editorials and ora- 
tions. Our minds will go back to the founders of the Republic, and we will honor the 
heroes who started us on our career of nationhood. It is to be hoped that we will reflect 
thoughtfully upon their achievement, remembering not only the act of winning political 
independence, but the purposes and ideals, for the realization of which separation from 
the mother country was deemed essential. The signers of the Declaration were not act- 
ing capriciously. They were not animated by hatred or spite when they sought inde- 
pendence from England. They had objectives in mind for themselves and their fellow 
colonists, and they thought these objectives were being thwarted. The objectives were 
the achievement of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. All were said to possess 
these inalienable rights, and the British were standing in the way of realization. The big 
thing was that human beings might be free and that they might succeed in the quest 
for happiness. 


That is the big thing today. It is the great quest in which we are engaged. As we 
approach Independence Day, there is no point in our emphasizing the fact that our fore- 
fathers won separation from a mother country. That was accomplished long ago and is 
no longer an issue. We have our political independence. We have won the right, as a 
people, to arrange things freely to the end that we may enjoy liberty and that we may 
hopefully pursue happiness. But we have not found out how to achieve these desires. 
The man who is unemployed has not the essentials of freedom. He cannot do that which 
he most desires to do. He cannot pursue happiness with any substantial hope of its 
attainment. He lacks freedom as truly as if he lived under a foreign flag and as if the 
geographical area in which he lived were governed from a far-off capital. We lack the 
essentials of freedom—not because of tyrants at home or abroad—but because we have 
not learned how to practice successfully the arts of government. We need as never be- 
fore to study the facts of the associated life. We need to become politically alert and 
efficient. We need to give so much attention to social and political problems that we 
may realize something of the progress in the social life that we have learned how to 
make in the material and mechanical realms. The forefathers did their job. They broke 
the bonds which tied us to a foreign power. They*made us politically independent. We 
can best honor their memory on Independence Day by making a new declaration, a decla- 
ration that, through social and political education, we will learn how to use our political 
liberty to the end that all may enjoy the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


President Pushes His 
Social Security Laws 


Old - Age Pensions, Unemployment 
Insurance, and Health Acts 
Near Completion 


MARKS MAJOR SOCIAL REFORM 


They Make the National Govern- 
ment Responsible for the 
People’s Well-Being 


Legislation, which is regarded by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as one of the major accom- 
plishments of his administration and by 
many observers as the outstanding act of 
Congress in the post-war period, is in the 
final stages of becoming a law. It is the 
now famous social security measure, which 
has been debated by Congress for a num- 
ber of months, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives a few weeks ago, and which 
received the approval of the Senate June 
19. All that remains to be done, before 
this highly important piece of legislation 
actually becomes a law, is to iron out the 
differences between the House bill and the 
Senate bill, and to have the President’s 
signature affixed. 


Social Insurance 


The social security measure is revolu- 
tionary in its purpose, for it attempts to 
do something which the United States has 
never yet tried. It is a recognition of the 
responsibility of society, the people as a 
whole acting through their national govern- 
ment, for the major social hazards which 
at one time or another affect so deeply 
a large section of the whole population. It 
is an attempt, for the first time in our 
history, to insure people against the haz- 
ards of unemployment, old age, and certain 
other economic evils, by setting up a 
nation-wide system of old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, and other kinds 
of benefits for those in distress. In another 
sense, the social security legislation is 
history making—it is the most gigantic 
tax bill the country has ever faced, for, 
when the plan is in full operation, billions 
of dollars will be collected each year in 
order to finance the system which will be 
established. 

We cannot in this article discuss in 
detail all the provisions of the Wagner- 
Lewis social security bill. for it is ex- 
tremely long and somewhat complicated. 
We shall turn our attention, therefore, 
to its main provisions which are three in 
number—those dealing with old-age pen- 
sions to be paid immediately; those dealing 
with old-age benefits to be paid, once the 
plan is in full swing; and those dealing 
with unemployment insurance. In addition 
to these three divisions, there are provisions 
for aid to dependent mothers and children, 
aid to crippled children, aid to the blind, 
and federal aid for public health service in 
the various states. 

Since it will be a number of years before 
the permanent old-age pension law can be 
put in operation, provision is made for 
immediate assistance to the aged needy. 
Congress appropriates $49,750,000 for the 
first year, July 1, 1935, to July 1, 1936. 
This money is to be apportioned to the 
various states which have established old- 
age pension laws. The federal government 
will not shoulder the whole cost. Rather 
it will match the states’ contributions, 

(Concluded on page 6, column 1) 
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O* JUNE 19, President Roosevelt sent 
a surprise message to Congress urging 
a new set of federal taxes designed to check 
the accumulation of great fortunes and to 
raise money which would be applied to 
the national debt and which would, in 
that way, discourage inflation. 

The President proposes the following 
new additions to the present tax program: 

1. Very high taxes on very large in- 
comes. Mr. Roosevelt does not specify 
the point at which the increased taxes 
should begin. It is commonly assumed 
that the heavy increases would start on 
incomes of a million dollars or more. 

2. Very high inheritance taxes upon very 
large estates. The federal government now 
imposes estate taxes. This is a tax placed 
upon the total estate of the deceased. An 
inheritance tax falls, not upon the estate 
itself, but upon the sums received by heirs. 
The estate tax would take a slice away 
from the total estate and then each of the 
heirs would be taxed upon his portion of 
the remaining estate. Here again the 
President does not specify how large an 
estate should be before it should be sub- 
ject to the increased taxes. At first it was 
assumed that he had in mind estates of 
10 million or more, but later it seemed 
likely that new burdens would be imposed 
upon smaller estates. 

3. A graduated tax upon corporations. 
At the present time the incomes of all 
corporations are taxed 1334 per cent. The 
President would have a change made so 
that small corporations might pay but 
1034 per cent on their incomes, whereas 
large corporations should pay 1634 per 
cent on their incomes. This represents an 
attempt to discourage the concentration of 
industry in the hands of a few great cor- 
porations and to keep it in the hands of 
small or moderate sized companies. The 
intent is similar to that which is back of 
the antitrust Jaws. 

It was assumed at first that the recom- 
mendation of the President would be held 
over until next year. Later it was de- 
cided that the attempt should be made 
by administration leaders to put it through 
at the present session. The Senate had 
before it a bill passed by the House to 
continue the so-called “nuisance” taxes 
such as taxes on gasoline, automobile sales, 
and theater tickets. An effort was made 
in the Senate to tack the President’s new 
proposals as an amendment to the bill 
for continuing these “nuisance” taxes. If 
this could not be done before June 30 (the 
date when the “nuisance” taxes expire un- 
less renewed) it was expected that the 
new tax program would be separately in- 
troduced and voted on before the ad- 
journment of Congress. 

(For discussion of tax program, see 
page 7.) 





Mitchell Case 





The charges made by Ewing Y. Mitchell, 
dismissed assistant secretary of com- 
merce, (See THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
June 24) turned out not to be so important 
as at first seemed probable. Mr. Mitchell 
was called before the Commerce Com- 


mittee of the Senate and was asked to 


amplify his charges. He failed to be spe- 
cific. His testimony was full of insinu- 
ations and suspicions, but was lacking in 
detailed proof of wrongful acts on the part 
of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Mitchell was appointed to his posi- 
tion through political influence. There is 
no evidence whatever that he has been at 
any time in rebellion against the patronage 
system of dispensing offices. He did not 
work in harmony or coéperation with his 
superior and with his associates. Under 
such circumstances his dismissal is under- 
standable enough. None of the evidence 
so far brought forth indicates that he was 
put out of the way in order that fraud and 
favoritism in the Department of Com- 
merce might be concealed. 

There is room for difference of opinion 
about the Department’s action in the case 
of the Leviathan. The United States 
Lines, owner of this ship, was given a sub- 
sidy by the government on condition that 
the Leviathan should be kept in operation 
for five years. At the end of four years 
the company was losing half a million 
dollars a year by operating this out-of- 
date ship. The company asked permission 
to retire it without paying the full penalty 
which the government might have claimed 
from the company for nonperformance of 
the contract. The government com- 
promised with the company, charging it 
less than the amount of the penalty on 
condition that a new ship should be built 
to take the place of the Leviathan. 
Whether this was a prudent compromise 
it is almost impossible for the layman 
to decide, but there is no evidence of fraud 
in the transaction. 





Food Prospects 





The Department of Agriculture reports 
that the total supply of food in the United 
States is greater than it was a year ago. 
The increase is chiefly in vegetables and 
fruits. The quantity of meat on hand 
is a fourth less than it was a year ago. 
This accounts for the recent rapidly ris- 
ing meat costs. The Department urges 
consumers to change diet somewhat, turn- 
ing away from meat to vegetables and 
fruits. 





Holt Seated 





The Senate established a precedent in 
interpreting the meaning of the constitu- 
tional qualifications for senators when it 
seated Senator Rush D. Holt of West 
Virginia by a vote of 62 to 17. The Con- 
stitution declares that “no person shall be 
a senator who shall not have attained to 
the age of 30 years.” Holt was not 30 
years old when he was elected. He was 
not 30 years old when the session of Con- 
gress for which he had been elected con- 
vened. He attained the constitutional age 
last month. When Congress assembled in 
January, he did not take his seat, but 
waited until he had attained the age of 
30 years, then presented himself to be 
sworn in. 

The question then arose as to whether 
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THE SOUTHWEST MAKES A COMEBACK 


Oklahoma, despite dust storms and floods, is gathering an unusually large grain crop. 
photograph was taken on a farm north of Oklahoma City. 


This 
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SENATOR HOLT 
Rush D. Holt is shown with the huge cake 
for his thirtieth birthday on June 19. On 
June 20 he was allowed to take his seat in 


the Senate. 


the constitutional provision meant that one 
was disqualified if he was not yet 30 
years old when his term began, whether 
he was sworn in or not. It was argued 
that when the term of Congress began 
there was a vacancy in the seat for which 
Holt was elected since the state of West 
Virginia had not elected a man who was 
qualified to serve. The vacancy could be 
filled only in the legal manner. The 
governor might appoint someone to fill it 
until another election were called. It was 
argued, on the other hand, that the con- 
stitutional requirement meant merely that 
one could not take his seat and qualify 
as a senator until he had attained the age 
of 30 years. This latter view prevailed. 
The vote, with a few exceptions, was along 
party lines. Holt was a Democrat and 
most of the Democrats favored the con- 
stitutional interpretation which would seat 
him. 





Better Than Expected 


Last January when President Roose- 
velt submitted his budget message to Con- 
gress, he estimated that the deficit for the 
year ending June 30, 1935, would be 
$4,869,000,000. He thought the govern- 
ment would spend that amount more than 
it received. It turns out, however, that 
the government’s income is higher than 
was anticipated, while the expenditures are 
lower. The deficit, therefore, instead of 
being almost $5,000,000,000 is a little less 
than $3,500,000,000. The President had 
thought that the national debt by this 
time would have reached more than $30,- 
000,000,000. Instead, it is but $28,646,- 
898,605. At the close of last year it was a 
little over $27,000,000,000. 

It is a very unusual thing for a presi- 
dent to make a mistake of this kind. It 
is far more common for him to be over- 
optimistic in his budget estimates, pre- 
dicting smaller deficits than those which 
actually arise. 





State of Business 


The Federal Reserve Board, which 
makes periodic reports concerning the 
condition of the nation’s business, says, 
in its latest bulletin, that production has 
declined slowly since January, but that it 
is still going at 85 per cent of the pro- 
duction that was carried on during the 
years 1923 to 1925. A high point of 90 
per cent was reached in January, 


The Reserve Board reports that in- 
dustrial production for the first four 
months of 1935 is seven per cent above 
what it was a year ago. The profits of 
large corporations during the first three 
months of 1935 were higher than at any 
time since 1930. There was a larger 
volume of durable goods produced dur- 
ing the early months of 1935 than during 
the last two years, and exports were in- 
creasing. 


A decline of business during the spring 
and summer of this year had been ex- 
pected and predicted by nearly all busi- 
ness forecasters. These same forecasters, 
however, seem to be agreed that a 
moderate business revival is to be expected 
next fall and winter. 


———ey 
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Home is a blessed place where it isn’t em- 
barrassing if everybody stops talking. 
—Detroit Free Press 





Prof. P. C. Hayes has discovered a deserted 
city in Mexico. The people probably paid 
the taxes as long as they could, and then 
moved. —AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





A good action is never lost; it is a 
treasure laid up and guarded for the 
doer’s need. —Calderon 

Experts, according to a scientific item, can 
make 20,000 scratches on a square inch of 
metal. Never park alongside experts. 

—Border City Star 





“Tt isn’t true that ostriches bury their heads 
in the sand in order to avoid seeing danger,” 
declares a naturalist. This leaves the opti- 
mist alone in his class—Washington Post 

The world is full of agreeable experi- 
ences for those who have been taught to 
perceive them. —Henry Ford 








The Dionne babies have become so wealthy 
they may have to pay Canada an income tax, 
even after exemptions for dependents. 

—Milwaukee JourRNAL 





If they should get around to rewriting the 
American Constitution, an excellent model is 
available in England’s. She has none. 

—Charlotte (N. C.) News 





This week’s prize for optimism goes to the 
warden of Joliet Penitentiary, who says he 
doesn’t want “hoodlums” playing on the base 
—Boston TRANSCRIPT 


ball team. 








“WHA—? MY GOODNESS! I’VE BEEN 
TALKING TO MYSELF ALL 
THIS TIME!” 
—From COoO.LuisErR’s 


G. O. P. leaders in Chicago are sending out 
500,000 cards asking people to promise not to 
support Roosevelt or Horner. We shall never 
get anywhere, they say, until we cure Repub- 
licans of this habit of voting the wrong 
ticket. —NeEw YorKER 





It is not fit the public trusts should be 
lodged in the hands of any, till they are 
first proved and found fit for the busi- 
ness they are to be entrusted with. 

—Mathew Henry 





Several state legislatures are engaged in a 
“red” probe. But the “red” that should be 
probed is written on state account books. 

—Louisville Courter-JOURNAL 





“A person can’t live in a small compartment 
very long unless the oxygen content is re- 
plenished constantly or frequently,” asserts a 
physician who has never waited for a woman 
to finish a conversation in a telephone booth. 

—Washington Post 





The French may not have a Supreme Court 
that can overrule a legislative act, but a ma- 
jority can upset the administration and call 
for a new deck. —Indianapolis NEws 





A rose is sweeter in the budde than full 
blowne. —John Lyly 





King George V’s power was never as great 
as Kaiser Wilhelm’s, but it is worth consid- 
ering that George still has his. 

—Charleston (S. C.) Eveninc Post 





It has been proved, says a New York psy- 
chologist, that one mind can affect another at 
a distance. We’re convinced of it, having 
seen men turn pale after trumping an ace. 

—Jackson (Mich.) Crr1zEN-PAtRIoT 
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Canada: Ontario’s new liberal prime 
minister, Mitchell Hepburn, has begun a 
dramatic fight with Canadian bankers and 
investment dealers. As an opening gun, he 
has offered a $15,000,000 Ontario bond is- 
sue direct to the public, without any par- 
ticipation, or fees, for the banking houses. 

The trouble started when Mr. Hepburn 
canceled a contract to buy, for the publicly 
owned electric utilities of Ontario, several 
million dollars’ worth of electric power from 
producers in Quebec. Conservatives in On- 
tario immediately charged Hepburn with 
an illegal repudiation of Ontario’s obliga- 
tions. But the prime minister stood by 
his guns, and insisted that since Ontario 
no longer needed the power, he was not 
going to bankrupt the government to pay 
for it. Inasmuch as the government can- 
not be sued without its own consent, there 
was not much chance for the Quebec pro- 
ducers to recover, but a good deal of re- 
sentment remained. The producers felt 
that since they had expanded their plants 
on the promise of business from Ontario, 
and sold bond issues to the public to pay 
for the expansion, Mr. Hepburn’s repudia- 
tion would benefit the people of Ontario at 
the expense of the people of Quebec. 

Last week, while the controversy was 
hanging fire, Prime Minister Hepburn 
tried to dispose of the government bond 
issue of $15,000,000. It is the custom for 
investment bankers to drop their offers, 
and terms, in a sealed box at the state 
house in Toronto. But when Mr. Hep- 
burn returned from a fishing trip he found 
that the box was empty. He charged that 
the bankers had been persuaded by the 
power sellers to “bully” the government 
of Ontario. He said that Ontario would 
not be governed “by the dictators in con- 
trol of the machinery of money,” and 
announced his intention of disposing of 
the bonds directly to the public. 

If Ontario adopts this as a regular 
policy, it will mean a serious loss of busi- 
ness to the private bankers. But the 
policy itself did not satisfy Mr. Hepburn. 
He went further. He arranged for the 
sale of the bonds at the government sav- 
ings offices with a sharp boost in the in- 
terest rate. This hit at the bankers in 
another way, for they had just been or- 
ganizing to drive down the interest rate. 
They think that Canadian business will 
not revive until business men are able 
to borrow money at low interest, and with 
the government offering higher interest, 
they fear that it will get too much of 
Canada’s savings and make it necessary 
for them to boost their own interest rate 
also. 

eo 


Italy: The new Anglo-German naval 
pact, in which the British agreed to a 35 
per cent ratio between their navy and 
Germany’s (see THE AMERICAN Ob- 
SERVER, June 17, June 24) has already been 
opposed by France. Mr. Anthony Eden, 
British minister for League of Nations 
affairs, was not too hopeful when he left 
Paris for Rome last week to discuss the 
effect of the pact on Italy’s plans. He 
knew that Italy had criticized the pact, 
but he thought there was some chance 
that Premier Mussolini could be persuaded 
to look on the pact as the British saw it— 
an agreement with a Germany that was 
bound to rearm, negotiated early enough 
to make Germany’s terms as easy as pos- 
sible. Mr, Eden had another difficulty 
to face. For during the past month Eng- 
land’s attitude toward the Italian claims 
in Africa has given rise to an attack on 
England in the Italian press. Thus there 
Was this separate hostility to stand in 
the way of his efforts for a friendly agree- 
ment. ' 

No one believes that Signor Mussolini 
will overlook his opportunity to ask the 


British why, if they themselves sanction 
a violation of the Versailles Treaty, they 
have been so critical of Italy’s decision 
to go over the head of the League in her 
dispute with Ethiopia. Mussolini is not so 
concerned with the danger of a renovated 
German fleet. He will feel German in- 
creases only as they affect France, and thus 
will not be involved unless a real navy race 
begins, with Great Britain leading the 
way, Germany building up to her 35 per 
cent ratio, and the French following to 
keep abreast of Germany. Then Italy will 
feel it necessary to build up to France. 
But, for the present at least, the Italians 
do not regard this arms race as likely. 
In consequence, Mussolini can be ex- 
pected to use the naval pact only to prove 
that the Treaty of Versailles is no longer 
binding, and to ask for English codperation 
in Africa on this basis. 

But it is probable that any African 
agreement reached by Signor Mussolini 
and Mr. Eden will be kept secret. Both 
have announced that Africa will play no 
part in the discussion, although Mr. Eden 
was accompanied by the British Foreign 
Office expert on African affairs. In other 
words, one major result of the British-Ital- 
ian conversations will be the return of se- 
cret diplomacy, which has been contrary 
to the avowed policy of the European gov- 
ernments since the Treaty of Versailles and 


the formation of the League of Nations. 
x * x 


Great Britain: Prime Minister Stan- 
ley Baldwin indicated last week that the 
new Conservative government was will- 
ing to face a general election. Under exist- 
ing law, general elections for parliament 
must be no longer than five years apart. 
The last election was held in 1931, and 
this would make it possible for the Con- 
servatives to delay a test of power until 
next year. 

But when Mr. Baldwin was speaking to 
the House of Commons early last week, 
he was interrupted by a question from 
James Maxton, Laborite member of the 
House. Mr. Maxton wanted to know when 
the government was willing “to take the 
plunge.” The prime minister retorted: “I 
am perfectly prepared to test the feeling 
of the country as early as you like.” This 
was interpreted to mean that the Con- 
servatives will call for an election soon 
after the new roll of voters is published 
on October 15. 

During the last stages of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s National government, the Labor 
party made large gains in the municipal 
elections. Then it was believed that they 
were stronger than in 1931, and that a 
general election would return a Labor 
parliament, Leaders of the Labor party 
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HOMELESS THOUSANDS 


These refugees of the Quetta region in India are camping out in the open following the 
terrific earthquake in which their homes were wiped out. 


are convinced that Mr. Baldwin’s accession 
to power has not changed this situation. 
Until the election, Mr. Baldwin’s popu- 
larity with the country is a matter of 
doubt, and those who feel that his program 
cannot succeed without a clear vote of 
confidence from the electorate have been 
urging upon him the advisability of an 
early test before the country. A prime 
minister may at any time advise the king 
to dissolve parliament and call an election. 
The king acts as advised by the prime 
minister. 


* +” * 
Yugoslavia: Yugoslavia is one of the 
“succession states’ created after the 


World War to satisfy the demands for 
self-government of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, who had been subjects of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Since the 
war Yugoslavia has had a stormy history. 
The three nationalities, so long deprived 
of any voice in their own government, 
were mutually suspicious. Each feared that 
the new parliamentary government in Bel- 
grade would be unable to give it adequate 
cultural and economic representation. 

In 1929 King Alexander abandoned the 
attempt at a Serb-Croat-Slovene partner- 
ship, and imposed a Serbian dictatorship 
at Belgrade, using force to meet the de- 
mands of the Croat and Slovene parties 
in parliament. It was a Croatian “nation- 
alist” who assassinated King Alexander and 
Louis Barthou, French minister for foreign 
affairs, last year in Marseilles. 

Now Prince Paul, who is acting as re- 
gent for Yugoslavia’s 10-year-old King 
Peter, has appointed Dr. Milan Stoyadino- 
vitch to form a government for “liquidat- 
ing the dictatorship.” This government 
will have as its tasks, first, the abolition 
of press restrictions and of prohibitions on 
public and political meetings, and secondly, 
the holding of new elections on the basis 
of a fair electoral system. At present 
Serbian deputies to the parliament are 
declared elected with as few as 200 votes, 
while seats have been denied to opposition 
deputies with as many as 10,000 votes. If 
the election system is put on an equal 
basis, observers believe that the Croat and 
Slovene nationalists will consent to stand 
for the elections and to make a represent- 
ative parliament possible. But the old 
dictatorial elements have been entrenched 
for seven years, and it is doubtful that 
Prince Paul’s reforms can be effected with- 
out considerable opposition. 

* * x 
Philippines: The battle for woman 
suffrage, which was won in the United 
States and Great Britain only 20 years ago, 
is now being fought in the Philippines. 
Manila’s insular legislature has just ap- 
proved a bill confirming the ballot on the 
forthcoming election of officers to the new 


Philippine commonwealth to “literate 
males.” Philippine women, who voted in 
the May 14 plebiscite to ratify the new 
commonwealth constitution, have appealed 
to Governor General Frank Murphy to veto 
the bill, but the governor general feels 
that he is obliged to sign it. 

The women, however, still have their 
hopes. The constitution provides that in 
the general elections to be held two years 
after the establishment of the new govern- 
ment, the women’s permanent right to 
vote will depend on their casting 300,000 
votes. In the May 14 plebiscite only 200,- 
000 women were on the registration rolls, 
but Mrs. Dilar Hidalgo Lim, suffrage 
leader, insists that the women can do 
better next time. ‘“We will show them 
in the plebiscite,’ she said. Officials in 
the Philippines, when asked to explain the 
legislature’s ban on woman suffrage in 
the present election, said that the law- 
makers were really opposed to the suf- 
frage, and that, in granting it in the 
new constitution, they had merely yielded 
to Governor General Murphy. 


* * * 


Geneva: The League of Nations has 
just published its Armaments Yearbook, 
tabulating the increase in arms expendi- 
tures by each of the great powers. These 
figures are incomplete, because the govern- 
ments are under no obligation to make all 
their expenditures public, but even when 
that is considered, the Yearbook does not 
make comfortable reading. 

Since 1930, all seven of the great powers, 
except France and Italy, have an admitted 
increase in armaments. The leaders are 
Russia and Japan. Russia has gone up from 
1,046,000,000 rubles in 1930 to 6,500,000,- 
000 rubles in 1935. Japan has more than 
doubled in the same period, from 495,000,- 
000 yen to 1,021,000,000. The United 
States shows an increase from $74,000,000 
to $902,000,000. And in Germany, where 
the figures do not include 1935, the year of 
the greatest arms expansion, the 1934 total 
of 894,000,000 marks is 25 per cent higher 
than that for 1930. 

There has been no drop in the armaments 
bill since 1925, except for a slight one in 
1932, the year when the World Disarma- 
ment Conference began. And when we re- 
member that all these are “minimum fig- 
ures,” based only on official publications, 
we can see how far the world arms race has 
progressed since the World War. Even 
through the world depression, the amounts 
which the governments have spent for 
armaments have been steadily increasing. 
One fact worthy of notice is that few of 
the powers admitted any increase in air 
armaments, the latest figure in the case 
of Japan, the United States, and Germany 
being for 1933 or 1934, although large in- 
creases were made last year, 
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For Fresh Minds to Ponder 


During June thousands of college and high school grad- 
uates were advised as to how they should treat the world 
and what to expect in return. The Pasadena Star-News 
favors the addresses of Herbert Hoover: 


If the college graduates are innocents who have the courage 
of inexperience in thinking that they could quickly straighten 
out the tangle of human affairs, their e'ders are in a state of 
confusion because events have contradicted their theories and 
deprived them of guides and standards they had thought to 
be as denendable as the mariner finds the North Star. 

Yet certain fundamentals remain, even though the world is 
shown by the Wor'd War and the almost equally devastating 
happenings since the war to be a far less orderly, snug abode 
than it was complacently supposed to be before the start of 
hostilities in 1914 turned loose incalculably destructive forces. 

It is on some of these fundamentals that Herbert Hoover, 
former President of the United States, has dwelt as com- 
mencement orator at Drake and Stanford Universities. His 
thesis is that no new deal can abrogate the working of cer- 
tain laws of cause and effect; no edict of government or legal 
code can supply the driving power which individual enter- 
prise has given to the progress of human affairs; no legisla- 
tion labeled “social security” can take the place of the pro- 
duction of abundance, in which alone can mankind find the 
means of a secure life. 


In contrast to the teachings of Hoover, Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace at the Harvard University 
commencement exercises tried to show that the exit from 
confusion is through a choice of unified action: 


If the experience of the American people suggests that the 
advantages of attacking national problems nationally out- 
weigh the disadvantages, then sooner or later national prob- 
lems will be attacked nationally. Necessity is the mother of 
social, as well as of mechanical, invention. . . . If we are to 
avoid destructive group warfare. if we are to bring about 
equality of economic flexibility between the classes, and in- 
creased, but balanced, productive power at fair prices, we 
shall have to take a different attitude toward the relative 
functions of local and federal governments than has hitherto 
characterized our people or any other. 


Too Much Control 


The administration is urging Congress to pass a measure 
containing amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act which would give the secretary of agriculture power 
to issue extensive “orders” applicable to various handlers 
of fruits, vegetables, and tobacco products. The New 
York Times criticizes the action: 


This astonishing measure has already been approved by 
the House of Representatives, after a brief debate and with- 
out a record vote. It is now being pressed for action in the 
Senate. Common sense ought to prevent its enactment. It is 
clearly of doubtful constitutionality, despite the efforts which 
have been spent to make it stand up legally in the light of 
the Supreme Court’s NRA decision. It is of still more doubt- 
ful wisdom as an administrative policy. There is no present 
emergency which warrants this degree of centralized control 
over the food industry. There is no experience which justifies 
an attempt by the federal government to fix prices or to de- 
cide for the individual business man how large a volume of 
business he shall handle. 


Education Standing Still 


The United States is confronted by a situation in which 
thousands of unemployed young people find not only jobs, 
but education, closed to them. According to H. G. Wells, 
writing the last of his four articles for the Manchester 
Guardian, this is one of America’s most serious problems: 

Just as I write this I chance upon a well-informed article 
by Avis D. Carlson, and I learn that last year a third of a 
million of American children were out of school and receiving 
no education at all because there was no money to pay their 
teachers. There were the schoolhouse, the children, and the 
teacher. And they were at a standstill. It is not a question 
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THE RIG IS AS GOOD AS THE ROAD 
—From the Birmingham AGE-HERALD 


of assembling them, but of their dispersal; the unpaid teach- 
ers had been starved out and the schools shut down. In 
Georgia, 1,318 schools, with an enrollment of 170,790, were 
closed. In Alabama 81 per cent of all the children in rural 
schools are taking an enforced vacation, and in Arkansas over 
three hundred schools were open for sixty days or less during 
the year. 

There was no money forthcoming. 

This is appalling reading for one who clings to the hope 
that America will lead the world towards the organized world 
order. Education is the cardinal function in a modern civi- 
lized state. A modern state has no use for illiterates. They 
are only one step removed from defectives and a sheer burden 
on the state. The same cessation and retreat are also appar- 
ent in almost every other civilizing process. A parallel to 
what is recorded here of education could be given in regard 
to sanitary service, housing, new undertakings, and public en- 


terprise generally. Men and material stand wasting and 
idle, but no public funds are available. It is not a lag; it is 
a recession because ....? There is no money. 


And, in different measure, what is happening in America is 
happening all over the world. 


The Fear of Freedom 
Robert Maynard Hutchins is the young, progressive, 
president of the University of Chicago. When he spoke 
to the university’s graduating class on academic freedom, 
he emphasized his belief that most attacks on higher edu- 
cation today reflect nothing more than a fear of free dis- 
cussion and independent thinking: 


Almost everybody now is afraid. This is reflected in the 
hysteria of certain organs of opinion, which insist on free 
speech for themselves, though nobody has thought of taking 
it away from them, and at the same time demand that it be 
denied everybody else. It is reflected in the return of Billings- 
gate to politics. It is reflected in the general resistance to all 
uncomfortable truths. It is reflected in the decay of the na- 
tional reason. Almost the last question you can ask about my 
proposal nowadays is whether it is wise, just, or reasonable. 
The question is how much pressure is there behind it or how 
strong are the vested interests against it. 

Current fears are reflected too in the present attacks on 
higher education. From one point of view these attacks are 
justifiable. From the point of view of those who believe that 
Heaven is one big country club, universities are dangerous 
things. If what you want is a dead level of mediocrity, if 
what vou would like is a nation of identical twins, without 
initiative, intelligence or ideas, you should fear the universi- 
ties. From this standpoint universities are subversive. They 
try to make their students think. 


Men Like War 
Why do we have war? Many say war is caused by hu- 
man nature. A strong argument accusing the psychology 
of man of causing war is made by Leo Rosten in Harper’s 
for July. Although the argument put forth is pessimistic 
and distasteful, we are forced to admit that man has some 
traits which are very distasteful: 


To the pacifist war may signify horror, to the economist 
folly, to the philosopher barbarism; but to the mass of men 
it means many precious things: romance to the miserable, ac- 
tion to the inhibited, power to the impotent, reward to all 
the unnoticed. The release of terrific tensions and the grati- 
fication of terrible impulses—that is war. And its entrance is 
not through logic to the mind, nor through morality to the 
heart; but through compulsive temptations to the reservoir of 
constricted, explosive desires which men call, with pathetic 
naiveté, the “soul.” 

Here is a statement from a veteran which is unusual] only 
in its frankness: 

“A lot of people like myself enjoyed the war. I don’t think 
there was anything monstrous about me for liking it. The 
things I loved about it were all things denied us in peace- 
i : ie., close association with large numbers of one’s 
fellow-men in a common purpose, the chance to put forth in- 
tensive and disinterested effort in a cause greater than one’s 
own personal concerns, economic equality, freedom from eco- 
nomic worries, adventure.”’” (Ramon Guthrie, in a letter to 
the New Republic, Oct. 25, 1933.) 

As long as peace is characterized by economic insecurity, 
miserable living conditions, monotony of work, and a univer- 
sal feeling of hopelessness and futility, then the melodrama of 
war will be all too welcome. Hence: (1) We must enrich the 
pattern of peace so that it becomes emotionally gratifying 
and emotionally all-responsive; (2) We must incorporate into 
the structure of peace substitutes for military aggression 
which are psychologically as cathartic, but socially harmless. 

It is the problem of scientific internationalism to make the 
state of peace as emotionally significant and as positive in 
function as the saturnalia of war. 


Bricks Without Straw 


Newspapers and civic organizations have long clamored 
for elimination of grade crossing hazards. But construc- 
tion of bridges and precautionary devices may not be in- 
cluded in the work relief projects as formerly supposed, 
according to the Washington Post: 


Recently a bus filled with high school students was hit at 
a Rockville, Maryland, crossing and 14 were killed. At that 
time President Roosevelt announced that public works money 
would be made available for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings. Congress had earmarked $800,000,000 of the work re- 
lief fund for highways, roads, underpass and bridge construc- 
tion. Applause was heard throughout the land. 

It develops, however, that all save a “handful” of projects 
must be carried on with expenditures of less than $1,200 per 
man per year because the President insists on making jobs for 
3,500,000 persons. This figure must include not only wages 
but overhead expenses and material costs as well. In the 
main, this will preclude grade crossing projects, for the experi- 
ence of the Public Works Administration, as recently an- 
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WHISTLING 
—Elderman in Washington Post 


nounced by Secretary Ickes, indicates that structures of this 
type cost $2,279 per man per year. 

Work requiring a minimum of tools and materials is to be 
devised; billions of dollars will be splattered about the coun- 
try quickly to evaporate under the withering rays of the de- 
pression. It is an obvious attempt to build a recovery struc- 
ture of bricks without straw. 





CALLES YIELDS TO CARDENAS 


(Concluded from page 7) 
will continue to do so in cases where the social reformers 
do not at the same time try to abolish religion. The 
church has always considered education one of its vital 
functions. It does not oppose public schools, nor should 
the government prevent the existence of church schools. 

Although this religious issue is highly controversial and 
both sides feel extremely bitter toward each other, some 
observers feel that a compromise can eventually be worked 
out between the government and the church, just as there 
was in Italy when Mussolini came into power. 

In looking back over 10 years of social and economic 
reform under National Revolutionary governments, we 
may come to certain conclusions. The Mexican worker 
and peasant are a little better off than they were at the 
beginning of this period. Future progress depends upon 
the integrity and ability of government leaders. Some of 
the leaders of the National Revolutionary party are ideal- 
ists and are very much concerned over means of raising 
the standard of living of the Mexican people. Others are 
opportunists and have made large fortunes while in power. 
President Cardenas seems to be of the former type. He 
has a reputation for scrupulous honesty. He is 39, has 
held important posts in the army and in civilian life, and 
yet he is a poor man. He is not interested in acquiring 
wealth for himself. Whether he knows best what Mexico 
needs, however, is another matter. Only time can tell. 

Regardless of how competent and honest President Car- 
denas is, there is a limit to what he or any other Mexican 
leader can accomplish. Mexico is poor in certain vital 
natural resources. She has little coal or iron to build up 
her industries. Her agricultural development will be slow 
until an adequate transportation system can be con- 
structed across Mexico, and such a system will be tre- 
mendously expensive owing to the mountainous character 
of the country. Moreover, it will take years to educate 
the Mexican Indians so they will be able to assume re- 
sponsibility and to follow wise leadership. Nevertheless, 
much can be done to lighten life’s burdens for the present 
generation of Mexicans, and some progress, it seems, is 
being made in this direction. 
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“Three Plays,” by Clifford Odets (New 
York: Covici-Friede. $2.50). 


Clifford Odets is one of the younger play- 
wrights who has taken the country’s lead- 
ing dramatic critics by storm during the 
last few months. The three plays included 
in this volume—‘‘Awake and Sing,” “Wait- 
ing for Lefty,” and “Till the Day I Die”’— 
were presented on Broadway during the 
last theatrical season—and are still running, 
for that matter—with great success and 
wide acclaim. 

Mr. Odets’ approach to drama becomes 
apparent from the beginning of any of his 
plays. He does not use the theater as an 
instrument of “art for art’s sake,” but 
rather for the purpose of getting a definite 
message across to his audience. The eco- 
nomic struggle constitutes the central theme 
of all his works, whether it be shown 
through the trials and tribulations of a 
working-class Jewish family in the Bronx 
of New York City, as in “Awake and 
Sing;” the constant fight for existence by 
different types of workers, as in “Waiting 
for Lefty;” or the persecution of the Com- 
munists of Germany by the Nazis, as in 
“Till the Day I Die.” However controver- 
sial may be the general thesis of these 
plays, one is forced to the conclusion that 
Mr. Odets is a powerful dramatist whose 
works are likely to exert a tremendous in- 
fluence upon the American theater. 


“Shanghai Passage,” by Howard Pease 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran. $ .75). 


Those who have the spirit of adventure 
in their blood and at the same time like a 
touch of mystery will find this book pleas- 
ant reading. It is the story of a young man 
who fails to make the grade at West Point, 
goes to the west coast, is forced against his 
will into service on a tramp steamer sail- 
ing for the Orient, to find his days filled 
with mystery and excitement. As a mys- 
tery writer, Mr. Pease is not brilliant, and 
his plot is executed in something of the 
Horatio Alger style, but the story enables 
one to while away pleasantly what might 
otherwise be a couple of dull hours. 


“The Enjoyment of Literature,” by 
Elizabeth Drew (New York: Norton. 
$2.50). 


“Literature is not only a refuge from life, 
it is a revelation of life. It is the communi- 
cation, in words, of every imaginable kind 
of human experience, from the most pro- 
found to the most trivial, from the pin- 
nacle to the pinpoint, from a nutshell to 
infinite space.” Thus writes Miss Drew in 
the preface to this book. She discusses, 
one by one, the major forms of literary ex- 
pression and attempts to show their rela- 
tionship to life as she has come to under- 
stand and appreciate them through years of 
intensive study. 


This is a book for the novice or uniniti- 
ated. Miss Drew makes no attempt to dis- 
cuss problems which will be understood 
by the sophisticated reader alone. Her 
purpose is to set people to reading books 
and to help them to understand the litera- 
ture they are reading. 
Each of her eight chap- 
ters discusses a different 
literary form: the litera- 
ture of gossip, the essay, 
lyric poetry, biography, 
the novel, epic and nar- 
tative poetry, drama, and 
literary criticism. 


ear 


“Sentenced to Life,” 
y Mary Agnes Hamil- 
ton (New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $2.50). 


Mrs. Hamilton’s latest 
novel, like some of her 
other works, is set 
against a political back- 
Sround. The hero and 
heroine of the story, 
Jerry and Rosny, are 
Members of the Brit- 


A NEW STEEL PLOW REPLACES THE OLD WOODEN 
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New Books: 


ish Labor party, genuinely interested in 
peace, but fully unable to adjust themselves 
to life or to each other. They see a chance 
to render a service to humanity, and, at the 
same time, to solve their personal problems, 
by assassinating the British foreign secre- 
tary, who, they believe, is leading the coun- 
try into war. Their own difficulties with 
life will be overcome by this act, since it 
will result in their deaths. 

The plot, planned for Armistice Day 
fails at the last minute, and Jerry and 
Rosny, instead of finding a way of escape 
through death, are sentenced to life, Jerry 
being placed in prison for a year. With this 
failure, the two young people are obliged 
to face life squarely, to build up some kind 
of workable philosophy, and to iron out 
some of the maladjustments which have had 
such unfortunate effects upon their lives. 





Calles Gives Way to 
President Cardenas 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 
has long been rumored that President Car- 
denas realized that if he actually put into 
effect the radical platform of the National 
Revolutionary party, he would meet with 
the opposition of Calles. In spite of this 
fact, however, he decided to go ahead and 
thus far he seems to have public opinion 
behind him. Hence, President Cardenas 
may replace Calles as the leader of the 
National Revolutionary party. If he does, 
the social and economic revolution in 
Mexico may gain momentum in the months 
to come. 

Up to the present time, 


the National Revolu- 
tionary party has been 
working along several 


broad fronts. It has been 
attempting to improve 
the working and living 
conditions of laborers 
and peasants, to develop 
nation-wide educational 
opportunities, and to 
strip the Catholic 
Church of a great deal 
of its influence. We 
shall discuss these vari- 
ous efforts separately 
and then show how they 
fit into a comprehensive pattern of social 
and economic reform. 

First let us take the case of the Mexican 


peasants. They number about 12,000,000, 
or three-fourths of the entire Mexican 
population. Most of them are Indians. 


They live in small villages and cultivate 
the land about them. The living stand- 
ards of most of these people are below 
those of our southern share-croppers. Only 
a comparatively few of the Mexican peas- 
ants own their land. Like our share-crop- 
pers, they work for large landholders and 
are paid starvation wages. Their clothes 


are ragged and they are undernourished. 
They are easy victims of disease and death. 
Children work side by side with their par- 





night the peasants go home to miserable 
hovels. Life is one long grind for these 
unfortunate people. 

This mass poverty has 
down for several centuries. 
conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniard Cortez, there 
were generations during 
which the original inhabit- 
ants were exploited and 
oppressed by the Spanish 
conquerors. The early 
Spaniards and their de- 
scendants built up large es- 
tates, leaving to the Indians 
little of the land and wealth 
of the country. A large 
number of the Indians be- 
came little better than 
serfs or slaves of their 
Spanish masters. This land 
policy was carried just a 
bit too far, though, by 
Porfirio Diaz, who ruled as 
a dictator from 1877 to 
1911. He did everything 
possible to increase the 
wealth and holdings of the 
large property owners and at the same time 
to drive the Indians further into poverty. 
But enough was enough. The Indians re- 
volted in 1911, drove Diaz out of the 
country, and threw Mexico into a period 
of bloody revolution. It was a case of op- 
pressed humanity breaking its bonds and in 
its blind fury causing widespread destruc- 
tion of lives and property. 


been handed 
Following the 


MEXICAN 


“Iron Man” Calles 


From that time until 1924, the country 
passed through a period of turmoil. Then 
“Tron Man” Calles took over the reins of 
government and promised Mexico a new 
deal. He had the almost solid support of 
the peasants because he promised to break 
up the large estates and divide them among 


CHILDREN ON 


Mexican constitution which was drawn up 
in 1917, six years after the Diaz revolution. 
The framers of this constitution were re- 
formers and idealists. They included the 


following labor provisions in the constitu- 





THEIR WAY TO CHURCH 


tion: an eight-hour day, one day’s rest out 
of every seven, a six-hour day for children 
under 16, schools and health stations pro- 
vided by the employer, minimum wage 
boards, old-age, accident, and unemploy- 
ment insurance. The right of workers to 
bargain collectively with their employers 
was legalized. 

The National Revolutionary party has 
attempted to make these labor reforms as 
effective as possible. It has passed a num- 
ber of laws and has encouraged workers to 
organize. But the fact that employers are 
still allowed to pay their workers as low 
as 42 cents for an eight-hour day indicates 
that much remains to be done. While liv- 
ing costs in Mexico are not nearly 
so high as they are in this country, 

it is utterly impossible 








LOOKING ACROSS THE ZOCOLE TO THE CATHEDRAL IN MEXICO CITY 


the peasants. He formed the National 
Revolutionary party and for 10 years this 
party has controlled government affairs in 
Mexico. 

Under the leadership of Calles, there 
has been a certain amount of land reform. 
Nearly 3,000,000 of the peasants now 
work their own land. These peasants, how- 
ever, own only tiny strips of soil, and over 
9,000,000 Mexicans still work on large es- 
tates and are virtually peons. It cannot 
be said, therefore, that phenomenal prog- 
ress has been shown in the last 10 years, 
but at least a start has been made. More- 
over, the Cardenas government is pushing 
this program. It is buying up the large 
estates and dividing their acres among the 
families of the villages. 
The land is worked by 
the families and it can- 
not be taken away from 
them. They cannot sell 
it or give it away. All 
land is held in trust by 
the village officials 
elected by the farmers 
of the village. These of- 
ficials redistribute the 
land if the workers of a 
family die, or if the fam- 
ily leaves the village. 
Every precaution is 
taken to prevent these 
strips of land from 
again becoming absorbed 
in large estates and 
plantations. 
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ACTENDA 


ONE 


Now for the govern- 
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ment’s labor policy. It 


DESERT 


for a Mexican family to 
enjoy a decent standard 
of living on 42 cents a 
day. The result is that 
the majority of Mexican 
workers, like the major- 
ity of peasants, barely 
eke out an_ existence. 
Poverty and squalor ex- 
ist on a large scale. 

The chief difficulty of 
bringing about labor re- 
forms is that the indus- 
trial life of the nation is 
dominated by foreign in- 
terests. Americans own 
nearly all the gold and silver mines of 
Mexico and also control the oil industry. 
The Mexicans have had to depend upon 
foreign capital to build up the few industries 
they have (only 15 per cent of the popula- 
tion is engaged in industry). Consequently, 
if the Mexican government forces these in- 
dustries to pay higher wages or if it im- 
poses other restrictions upon them, there is 
always the danger that these industries will 
close down, laying off Mexican workers al- 
together. In fact the foreign industrialists 
often hold this weapon over the Mexican 
government’s head. Nevertheless, the gov- 
ernment is tightening its grip on foreign 
capitalists and is forcing them to provide 
better working conditions and wages for 
Mexican laborers. Also, it is taxing them 
fairly heavily to finance its reform pro- 
gram. 


Educational Program 


Because the National Revolutionary party 
realizes the backwardness of the majority 
of Mexican people, one of its most impor- 
tant aims is to extend educational oppor- 
tunities. In 1922 there were only 309 rural 
schools. National Revolutionary govern- 
ments have boosted the total to nearly 
8,000, and 12,000 more are called for be- 
fore 1940. It is slow work, however, for 
Mexico lacks an adequate supply of com- 
petent teachers and it is difficult to win 
over ignorant peasants to the idea of send- 
ing their children to school. 

Unfortunately, the religious dispute has 
complicated the educational problem. The 
government is entering a field which has 

(Continued on page 7, column 4) 
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America Embarks Upon Social Insurance 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 





AT WORK 
From a mural by Thomas H. Benton in the New School for Social 
Research, New York. 


dollar for dollar, up to a total of $15 a 
month. Thus if a state has a law providing 
that needy persons over 65 shall be given 
a pension of $12 a month, the federal gov- 
ernment will contribute $12, thus bringing 
the total pension to $24 a month. If, how- 
ever, the state law provides for a monthly 
payment of $20, the national government 
will not contribute an additional $20, be- 
cause the limit of its contribution has been 
fixed at $15. The Senate bill provided that 
the states which have no old-age pension 
laws should be entitled to $15 a month for 
their aged needy, whereas the House bill 
contained no such provision. What the final 
measure will provide cannot be forecast at 
this time. It is estimated that there are 
915,899 persons over 65 in the United 
States who have no means of support and 
would therefore be eligible for pensions if 
the bill as passed by the Senate is enacted. 
If benefits are given only to the 33 states 
now having old-age pension laws, the 
number of eligible persons would be about 
500,000. 


Compulsory Plan 


The primary difference between this 
system of old-age pensions and the per- 
manent plan which is set up under the act 
is that in the former the government, state 
and federal, pays the cost, whereas in the 
latter the funds to be dispersed among 
the aged are provided by employers and 
employees. Starting the first of January, 
1937, every employed person earning less 
than $3,000 a year (except agricultural 
workers, government employees, self-em- 
ployed people, domestic servants, and cer- 
tain others) will be obliged to pay a tax 
of one per cent of his wage or salary. In 
1940, this tax will be increased to 1.5 per 
cent; in 1943 to 2.0 per cent; in 1946 to 
2.5 per cent; and in 1949 to 3.0 per cent, 
the maximum rate. The employer will be 
obliged to pay the same tax rate, beginning 
with one per cent in 1937 and increasing 
one-half of one per cent every three years 
until the maximum rate of three per cent 
is reached, so that by 
1949 a tax of six per 
cent on all payrolls will 
be collected to make the 
fund from which pay- 
ments are to be made. / 

Workers will receive d 


benefits from this fund | Vg 
\ 


—~ 
fs 101,503 


95,973 


/ 
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according to the amount yt 
they have contributed. Uy 
Naturally the first pay- Y/ 
ments, which will begin 
in 1942, will be small, 
for the employees reach- 
ing the age of 65 at that 
time will have contrib- 
uted only a relatively 
small amount. But the 
workers who will con- 
tribute for a number of 
years and who will con- 
tribute on a relatively 
large salary will receive 


22.310 
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a great deal more. 
Payments under 
this plan are ex- 
pected to range 
from $10 to $85 a 


month. The bill 
provides that no 
one shall receive 
more than $85 a 
month. An idea 
of how the pro- 
gram will work 


may be gained 
from the following 
concrete case, 
cited by Senator 
Harrison, c hair- 
man of the Senate 
Finance Commit- 
tee. Supposea 
man earning $100 
a month had been 
taxed for five years 
before reaching the 
age of 65. He would 
receive $17.50 a month at that age if he re- 
tired. If he had contributed for 10 years, his 
monthly benefit would amount to $22.50 
a month; $42.50 if the taxes had been 
paid 30 years; and $51.50 if the payments 
had covered 40 years. Of course, if his 
salary were more than $100 a month, he 
would receive a larger monthly benefit. 

By the year 1950, when the full tax 
is in effect, it is expected that more than 
a billion dollars will be collected annually 
for this reserve. The number of workers 
for whom payments will be made is esti- 
mated at more than 20,000,000. The 
taxes collected would be paid into the 
national treasury, just as premiums on 
insurance policies are paid into the com- 
pany’s treasury. The law provides that 
the funds so collected shall draw interest 
at the rate of three per cent a year, and 
it will be from this interest and from 
the accumulated reserves themselves that 
the benefits to people over 65 will be paid 
in the years to come. No one knows 
exactly how much will accumulate in the 
treasury from these contributions after a 
number of years, although it is estimated 
that after the tax has been in full force 
for a number of years, the accumulations 
will run into the billions. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The other important feature of the 
omnibus social security bill deals with 
unemployment insurance. The purpose of 
this plan is to set up a fund out of which 
payments may be made to workers if they 
find themselves temporarily unemployed. 
It is recognized, of course, that no system 
of unemployment insurance could cope 
effectively with the abnormal unemploy- 
ment resulting from depression. Any 
system would break down under the 
strain of prolonged unemployment such as 
that to which the country has been ac- 
customed during the last five years. But, 
even in so-called normal times, there is a 
certain amount of unemployment; people 
lose their jobs for temporary periods. It 
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is with this “normal” unemployment that 
the plan hopes to cope successfully. 
Unlike the compulsory old-age pension 
law, the funds making up the unemploy- 
ment insurance reserves will be contrib- 


uted solely by employers. The workers are - 


obliged to contribute nothing. Thus, be- 
ginning the first of January of next year 
all employers of four or more persons will 
be obliged to contribute to the government 
a sum equal to one per cent of their 
total payroll. A man whose annual wage 
bill is $10,000 will be taxed $100. This 
tax will fall due January 1, 1937, and will 
cover the payroll for the year 1936. On 
January 1, 1937, the tax rate will be 
boosted to two per cent, and on January 1, 
1938, it will be raised to three per cent, 
the maximum rate. Thus, by the beginning 
of 1939, when the collections for 1938 
will be made, the full unemployment insur- 
ance tax will be in effect. 

The unemployment insurance plan will 
be administered by the states. This tax 
is designed primarily to encourage the 
states to set up unemployment insurance 
plans of their own which come up to the 
standards set by the social security bill. 
Employers who contribute to a state fund 
may deduct 90 per cent of the federal 
tax, if the state plan is approved 
by the federal government. The 
federal government will help the 
states in administering their plans 
by giving them funds to defray 
the costs. In 1936, $4,000,000 
will be given the states, and each 
year thereafter a total of $49,- 
000,000 will be apportioned among 
the states by the federal govern- 
ment for administrative costs. 


Other Provisions 


In addition to being obliged to 
set up state systems which comply 
with federal regulations, each of 
the 48 states is compelled, under 
the law, to deposit its unemploy- 
ment reserves with the secretary 
of the treasury. The money will 
be invested in government se- 
curities, and the states may draw 
upon the reserve as they need to 
make payments to their unem- 
ployed. 

While the old-age-pension and 
unemployment-insurance provisions of the 
social security bill far outweigh other fea- 
tures, these latter sections should not be 
overlooked, for they are extremely impor- 
tant. There is, for example, an appropria- 
tion of $24,750,000 by the federal govern- 
ment for assistance to dependent children; 
another appropriation of $3,800,000 for 
aid to the states in their maternal and child 
welfare work; another one of $2,850,000 to 
be turned over to the states for work in 
helping crippled children; and an annual 
appropriation of $8,000,000 to be given to 
the states to assist them in expanding the 
work of their regular public health services. 

At the top of this gigantic social security 
program will be established a national 
board, composed of three members ap- 
pointed by the President 
with the consent of the 
Senate. It will be the 
duty of the Security 
Board to “perform the 
duties imposed upon it 
by this act and (it) shall 
also have the duty of 
studying and making 
recommendations as to 
the most effective meth- 
ods of providing eco- 
nomic security through 
social insurance, and as 
to legislation and matters 
of administrative policy 
concerning old-age pen- 
sions, unemployment 
compensation, accident 
compensation and related 
subjects.” 

These, in the main, 
are the provisions of 


the social security bill which is about to 
become law. It will affect the people of 
the United States more directly than any 
single piece of legislation passed in recent 
years. More than 20,000,000 workers will 
fee=ttS ciftcts directly, to say nothing of 
their families and dependents. It consti- 
tutes the largest tax measure ever enacted 
by a legislative body anywhere. 


Scant Opposition 


Despite the magnitude of the program 
about to be launched there has been sur- 
prisingly little opposition to the principles 
which it undertakes to carry out. There 
has been opposition to certain features of 
the bill, to be sure. Some believe that it 
would be better to attack the problem of 
social security in a more piecemeal fashion, 
to enact one law for old-age pensions, 
another for unemployment, and so on. 
Others have objected to the program on 
the ground that it does not go far enough 
in the direction of providing insurance 
against the social hazards. 

But few, indeed, have been the voices 
that have cried out against the principles 
outlined in this program. Even conserva- 
tives, who considered such a plan unthink- 
able a few years ago, a violation of Amer- 
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ican rugged individualistic traditions, have 
endorsed the principles of social security 
legislation. The “grass roots’ conference 
which met at Springfield, Illinois, early 
last month, came out for a nation-wide 
system of old-age pensions and unemploy- 
ment insurance. Again, later in the month, 
the young Republicans, meeting in New 
York, endorsed the principles. Five years 
of depression have apparently led most 
intelligent people to the conclusion that 
collective action must be taken to cope 
with the social ills of unemployment and 
old-age dependency. 

Although one of the last of the leading 
nations of the world to embark upon a 
program of social insurance, the United 
States is, with one broad sweep, attempting 
to deal with this problem on a grand scale. 
It is doubtful whether any nation has ever 
attempted with one stroke to accomplish 
what the Wagner-Lewis bill undertakes. 
The system which is to be set up is a far 
cry from the present system under which 
only 75,000 workers are covered by private 
unemployment insurance schemes, and the 
workers of only one state, Wisconsin, are 
cared for by a state program. 

Undoubtedly flaws and imperfections 
will become apparent after the program has 
been in full operation for a while. Although 
the experiences of other industrial nations 
in this field have been drawn upon by the 
drafters of the omnibus bill, the final act 
is more or less an untried experiment. It 
will be one of the functions of the Social 
Security Board to follow the actual opera- 
tion of the various phases of the entire 
program with a view to making recom- 
mendations for changes as they become 
necessary. 
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HESE three imaginary students have been 

meeting each week on this page to talk 
things over. The same characters are con- 
tinued from week to week. We believe that 
readers of Tue AMERICAN OBSERVER will find 
it interesting to follow these discussions week 
by week and thus to become acquainted with 
the three characters. Needless to say, the 
views expressed on this page are not to be 
taken as the opinions of the editors of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Charles: Well, it seems to me that the 
subject is all cut out for our discussion 
this week. The tax program which the 
President submitted to Congress is one 
of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation ever brought before the national 
legislature. 

‘Mary: Why do you attach such very 
great significance to it? 

Charles: Because it undertakes directly 
to put into practice a theory of govern- 
ment and society which has been discussed 
many times, but about which very little 
is ever done in a capitalistic country. It 
undertakes to check the growth of large 
fortunes and to redistribute wealth in the 
interests of the common people. It strikes 
a blow for small business as against big 
business, It represents the attempt to 
meke America an economic and _ social 
democracy as well as a political democracy. 

John: It seems to me that this is a 
pretty poor time for the President to be 
raising questions of social reform like that. 
Possibly it would be better if some of the 
large fortunes were whittled down. We 
might stand some redistribution of wealth. 
I don’t know about that. But I do know 
that socialistic proposals of this kind, when 
made by the President of the United 
States, alarm property owners. They 
frighten business men. Hence they pre- 
vent investments and they hold back re- 
covery. It seems to me that the primary 
objective just now is to encourage re- 
covery. We ought to get out of the de- 
pression. Then, when a degree of pros- 
perity is restored, we can begin to talk 
about reform. But it seems that President 
Roosevelt hurls some new bomb at the 
rights of property every time business 
begins to look up. One would think that 
he were under the influence of some evil 
genius which is trying to prevent us from 
emerging from the depression. 

Charles: I think it is quite possible 
that some of President Roosevelt’s poli- 
cies which threaten to curb the powers of 
wealth may hold back a financial boom, 
but I do not think that his measures di- 
rected toward social and economic reform 
are delaying the emergence of sound re- 
covery by a single day. 

Mary: What do you mean by that? 

Charles: [I mean that a business boom 
without sound recovery is clearly possible. 
Everyone knows that the banks have huge 
reserves on hand. If we should develop a 
boom psychology, a belief that better 
times are coming, the banks would be will- 
ing and able to lend the money in huge 
amounts. Business men would be willing to 
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Will the President’s New Tax Program Delay Recovery by Attacking 
Accumulated Wealth, or Is It a Well Conceived Plan 
To Redistribute Income Fairly? 





borrow it. There would be great invest- 
ments—investments which are justified 
only if the people of the country are able 
to buy much more than they are now 


buying. Productive capacity would then 
greatly increase. 
John: Wouldn’t that be a good thing? 


Wouldn’t it put people to work? And 
wouldn’t it get us out of the depression? 

Charles: I am not so sure of that. We 
could increase production very greatly 
without greatly increasing the number of 
people employed. We could do that be- 
cause of the labor-saving machinery which 
is being introduced. If this business boom 
comes while wealth is still concentrated in 
a few hands and while millions of peo- 
ple are out of work, what will be the 
result? Production of all kinds of goods 
will greatly increase, but the mass of the 
people, with their limited buying power, 
will not be able to purchase the things 
which are being produced. After a while, 
surpluses will accumulate again and we will 
have a serious crash. 

Mary: How is the President’s tax plan 
going to prevent that from happening? 

Charles: The tax plan by itself won’t 
prevent it, but here is what the Presi- 
dent is proposing to do: He wants to 
put a very heavy tax upon very large in- 
comes, Perhaps he would almost confis- 
cate incomes of more than a million 
dollars. He would put a heavy tax 
upon the inheritance of very large 
estates. It is generally assumed that this tax 
will pretty nearly confiscate estates of 
over 10 million dollars. This will pre- 
vent wealth from accumulating in a few 
hands. At the same time, the Roosevelt 
administration is putting through a plan 
for social insurance so that old people 
will have some money to spend. This will 
come through the old-age pensions. The 
unemployed will receive benefits from un- 
employment insurance. The administra- 
tion has put through the Wagner bill 
which gives organized labor more power. 
This will probably give to the labor unions 
the power to secure higher wages, and 
through the AAA program the adminis- 
tration is putting money, and hence pur- 
chasing power, into the hands of farmers. 
Taken together, these measures will bring 
about a redistribution of wealth so that 
the relatively poor people will have more 
money to spend. The wealthy people will 
have less money to accumulate and to put 
into the expansion of factories and plants. 

John: But isn’t there danger that the 
President, in his effort to prevent a runa- 
way business boom, may prevent recovery 
altogether so that we will be thrown back 
into deeper depression? 

Charles: I suppose that is pos- 
sible, but in my opinion it is not 
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at all probable. That certainly 
will not happen if the business 
men will codperate with the 
President and not try to sabotage 
his program. 

Mary: You have been talking 
about the social effects of the 
President’s taxation program. I 
am impressed with the impor- 
tance of his plan from the im- 
mediate financial standpoint. It 
seems to me that he is taking the 
only course which can be taken 
in order to prevent inflation. The 
government is obliged to go on 
spending money to relieve the un- 
employed. If it keeps on bor- 
rowing the money, the credit of 
the country is likely to suffer and 
inflation may result. On the other 
hand, if the government raises 
the money as it goes along by 
taxation, its credit will be safe 
and inflation will be prevented. 
That is why it seems to me that 
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the President’s proposal to in- 

crease taxes is very sound, 
John: That sounds very well, 

but the trouble is that the kind 


of taxes the President proposes to levy 
won’t raise very much money. He wants 
to raise very greatly the income taxes on 
incomes of more than a million dollars. 
Do you realize that in 1933, the last year 
for which full figures are 


$500,000 in this country is $59,000 and in 
England it is $95,000. An estate worth 
$1,000,000 pays $169,000 tax in the United 
States, while in England it pays a tax 
of $240,000. 


Charles: I think it is desirable that 
we have taxes on moderate incomes, but 
meanwhile I am glad to see a step in the 
direction of higher taxation, and I am glad 
to see it start with the wealthy. President 
Roosevelt is right when he says that huge 
incomes do not grow merely because of 





available, only 46 persons 
in the United States had 
incomes of a million dol- 
lars or more and the total 
net taxable income of these 





46 was only 81 million 
dollars? These 46 persons 
paid taxes amounting to 26 
million dollars on their 81 
million dollar incomes. 
Suppose the government 
completely confiscated all 
incomes of more than a 
million dollars, which not 
even President Roosevelt 
proposes to do. It would 
bring in only 81 million 
dollars in a year like 1933. 
And it wouldn’t bring in 
enough to anything like 
balance the budget even in 
a year like 1929. 

The inheritance taxes 
wouldn’t be much more 
productive. It is said that 
the President proposes to 

















put heavy inheritance 

taxes on estates of 10 mil- 

lion dollars or more. This 

might break up a few huge fortunes, but 
it wouldn’t raise a great deal of money for 
the government. There aren’t many 
estates above even a million dollars. In 
1933 the government collected estate tax 
money on only 133 estates which were 
valued at not more than one million dol- 
lars. The value of all these estates upon 
which taxes were collected in 1933 was but 
284 million dollars. The government col- 
lected 28 million dollars, but if it had com- 
pletely confiscated all estates valued at a 
million dollars or more which passed to 
heirs, only about a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars would have been taken in. 

Mary: I realize that if the government 
is to collect enough money to balance the 
budget it will have to tax people of 
moderate incomes as well as those of great 
incomes. [I think it is very likely that 
once Congress has raised the taxes on 
great incomes, it will also increase the 
taxes on moderate incomes. 

John: But heavy taxation such as you 
speak of would ruin the country. It 
would put a check on business recovery. 

Mary: I know that conservatives are 
always saying that we can’t pay higher 
taxes without throttling business, but at 
the same time they are pointing at Eng- 
land and are saying that England is get- 
ting out of the depression faster than we 
are. They talk about England’s balancing 
the budget. Well, how is England doing 
it? She is doing it by taxing very much 
more heavily than America is. The in- 
come tax paid in America by a married 
man without dependents, with an income 
of $3,000, is only three per cent of the 
tax which one with an equal income would 
pay in Great Britain. The American with 
an income of $5,000 pays but 13 per cent 
as much as an Englishman similarly placed 
would pay. The American with an income 
of $10,000 pays 25 per cent of the British 
tax. One with an income of $50,000 pays 
less than half as much. One with an in- 
come of $100,000 pays but two-thirds as 
much, 

These figures do not take account of the 
fact that state income taxes are paid in 
several American states—27 states to be 
exact. But even if the state income taxes 
are added to the federal taxes, the taxes 
paid in the United States are much lower 
than* those paid in England. The same 
thing is true of estate or death taxes, For 
an estate of $100,000, the tax in the 
United States is $1,500 and in England 
it is $8,000. The tax on an estate of 


A PUT-OUT? 
—Carmack in CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


the initiative and the enterprise and the 
ability of those who possess them. They 
are socially created. Laborers and con- 
sumers help to create the big fortunes. 
The whole thing is a social process and 
all society ought to share these great 
fortunes. Furthermore, there is no sense 
whatever in a man’s being able to pass on 
millions of dollars to his heirs. There is 
no more excuse for that than there is for 
hereditary feudal power. We have got 


away from the feudal and monarchical 
idea in politics. Now let’s get away 


from industrial feudalism. And the only 
way to do it is to prevent the passage of 
great wealth and great economic power 
from father to son. It is because I believe 
this so strongly that I am _ enthusiastic 
about the President’s program. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
always been considered the church’s. Gov- 
ernment officials have carried through meas- 
ures which forbid the existence of church 
schools or any schools in which there is re- 
ligious instruction. 

Nor has the government restricted its 
campaign against the church merely to the 
field of education. It is also influencing the 
32 state governments in Mexico to close 
down churches and to limit the number of 
priests within their borders. In 14 out of 
the 32 states all churches are closed. 

The government defends its activities 
against the church on several grounds. It 
claims that the fact of mass illiteracy and 
ignorance in Mexico today proves that the 
Catholic Church has failed in its educa- 
tional functions. It continues by saying 
that the church has been the tool of the 
wealthy classes to make poor people satis- 
fied with their lot. That is why, contends 
the government, the church is opposed to its 
social and economic reforms. Finally, it is 
argued, the churches have been more inter- 
ested in increasing the wealth and splendor 
of their houses of worship than they have 
been in improving the plight of the people. 

The church vigorously denies all these 
charges. It makes these counter charges: 
The Mexican government has not lived up 
to its pretentious claims, so it is blam- 
ing its failure on the church. The pres- 
ent government leaders are antireligious 
and are trying to destroy religion in 
every shape and form. The Catholic Church 
has always stood for social progress, and 

(Concluded on page 4, column 3) 
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AST week on this page we discussed a number of 
L changes that have taken place in our economic organ- 
ization since the World War. A consideration of that prob- 
lem would necessarily be incomplete without taking into 
account the numerous ways in 
which these changes have af- 
fected the inhabitants of the 
United States, particularly in 
the way in which the people 
of this country earn their liv- 
ings. Almost as a direct corollary of the changes in eco- 
nomic organization are the occupational changes that have 
occurred in the last few decades. It is by examining the 
shifting of occupations of the gainfully employed members 
of any society that one is able to discern clearly the major 
social trends of a given period of time. 


American occupa- 
tional pattern 
constantly shifting 


Never before in the history of any country have there 
been such decided shifts in the occupational pattern of the 
people as have occurred recently and as are still occurring 
in the United States. As agriculture has steadily assumed 
a position of declining importance in the economic set-up, 
more and more of the workers of the nation have been 
forced to earn their livelihood by working in industrial 
establishments. In 1870 more than half the gainfully oc- 
cupied people of this country were employed in agriculture, 
lumbering, and fishing. By 1900 the percentage had fallen 
to 36, and by 1930 still further to 21, or a fourth of the 
working population. This basic change in occupation from 
agriculture to industry has been one of the most potent 
factors in altering the social structure of the nation during 
the last few decades. 


Not only have the people who have been driven to urban 
centers by the declining position of agriculture been forced 
to adapt themselves to an entirely new way of life and to 
unfamiliar occupations, but the industrial sections of the 
population have likewise been forced to accept new meth- 
ods and practices. The machine age has caused industrial 
workers to throw away their crafts and tools of many 
generations. Those who were unable to adjust to the new 
era of production fell by the economic wayside. Funda- 
mentally, it has been these two great transformations— 
the decline of agriculture and improved technical facilities 
—that have been responsible for the major occupational 
shifts of recent times. 


TATISTICS on occupations reflect very clearly the 
S way in which these changes have affected the lives of 
human beings. In 1870 three-fourths of all those gainfully 
occupied were engaged directly in the production of physi- 
cal goods—in farming, mining, 
manufacturing, building, and so 
forth. By 1930, the percent- 
age of those engaged in turn- 
ing out physical goods had 
dropped to 50. According to 
the authors of “Recent Social Trends,” “this reduction 
has been accomplished by the more effective application 
of science and technology in production. Man has learned 
to exploit his knowledge of chemistry and physics and he 
relies on the machine and the use of steam and electric 
power to aid in the conversion of nature’s wealth into 
consumption goods. Thus fully one-fourth of the nation’s 
active labor power has been released from the processes 
of physical production for other activities.” 

But what are the “other activities” to which 


More people en- 
gage in distri- 
bution of goods 
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storing them and selling them. A whole new class of 
workers—the “white-collar class” of clerks and other office 
employees has arisen in this process of change. Nor is it 
difficult to account for this shifting of occupation from 
direct production to distribution, for in the days before 
our industrial organization became so complex, markets 
were not far removed from the centers of production, 
and the process of distributing the products of industry 
was a relatively simple matter. Such an occupational shift 
is always an important feature of the transformation from 
an agricultural to a predominantly industrial economy, es- 
pecially in a country the size of the United States. 


N VIEW of these facts, it is not astonishing that the 

number of people engaged in trade and transportation 
—the moving and storing and selling of goods—should have 
shown remarkable progress during the last few decades. 
While the percentage of the 
gainfully employed population 
engaged in agriculture declined 
from 52.8 in 1870 to 21.3 in 
1930, and that of workers en- 
gaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries increased from 22 to 28.6 during 
the same period, the percentage of those engaged in trade, 
transportation, and clerical service rose from 10.8 to 28.9. 
These figures bear striking witness to the maturity of 
American industrialism. 


New inventions 
have exerted 
strong influence 


In addition to the shifts of occupation occurring within 
these broad classifications there have been other occupa- 
tional changes of no less importance. New inventions and 
the discovery of new products or processes have rendered 
a number of industries prostrate and have thrown millions 
of workers out of jobs. Perhaps the most striking ex- 
ample of such a change is to be found in the coal industry 
which for a number of years has been in a state of acute 
depression. The discovery of other fuels and energy- 
producing materials—oil, gas, and electricity—has caused 
the potential market for coal to shrink to a fraction of its 
former size, thus making it necessary for a section of the 
population to seek new occupations or to become dependent 
upon others for a bare subsistence. Likewise, the wide- 
spread use of trucks and buses and airplanes for trans- 
portation has created a serious problem and brought about 
occupational changes. The list might be extended in- 
definitely if one went over the various goods and services 
that have been rendered inadequate or obsolete by im- 
proved methods. 

The significant feature of the trend of the last half 
century or so is the relative insecurity with which the 
members of all occupations are constantly confronted. 
No longer is the individual worker dependent primarily 
upon the elements and his own industry for his subsistence, 
as he was when the country was mainly agricultural. No 
longer is it possible for him to turn to the free land of the 
West if he finds himself in a position of insecurity in the 
industrial areas. Few are so fortunate as to be able to sup- 
port themselves independently of the rest of society. Even 
the farmers have been deprived of the security and self- 
sufficiency which once characterized our economic organi- 





zation. And the industrial worker is hopelessly dependent 
upon the smooth functioning of the economic machine 
for the most meager of subsistences. The age of special- 
ization and mass production has certainly brought great 
benefits to the country at large by increasing its total 
wealth. But it has also brought serious problems. which 
must sooner or later be solved. As the authors of “Recent 
Social Trends” clearly point out: 


SURVEY of the census figures has revealed that a con- 
A stantly increasing number of highly differentiated occupa- 

tions is a leading feature of the shifting work pattern of 
the population. These changes bring a continual increase 
in the interdependence of tasks and in turn the security of 
occupations is affected by the ease with which the economic 
machine can be put out of gear, 
Just as an intricate mechanical 
contrivance stops working when 
any important single part ceases 
to perform its task, so in the 
modern economic system a deli- 
cate working balance between the 
interdependent parts is necessary 
if continuity of employment and relative security for the 
worker are to be maintained. 

The tradesman and the clerk of today are dependent upon 
the flow of physical goods from shops and factories and there- 
fore upon the maintenance of the purchasing power in the 
community. In turn, the industrial worker is dependent upon 
the well-being of his fellows and of others in the population 
who must buy the product of his industry if he is to remain 
employed. Each group among the gainfully occupied is 
dependent physically and financially upon the work of others, 
upon the maintenance of their buying capacity and the proper 
occupational distribution of the working population. Productive 
industry cannot distribute or consume its own product and the 
commercially occupied population cannot directly satisfy its 
own physical needs. This interdependence is the basis of the 
major unemployment problem of today. 


While it is apparent that the technical changes which 
have occurred in the past have resulted in widespread 
occupational shifts, in the decline of certain industries and 
the expansion of others, they have not led to a serious 
unemployment problem in normal times. The use of 
machines has in some cases enabled each worker to turn 
out 50 times as much as formerly. But these improved 
methods of production have led to an expansion of markets, 
as has been seen in the iron and steel industry where the 
productivity of labor has increased tremendously, but, at 
the same time, a greater number of men were employed 
in 1929 than ever before, because of the expanded mar- 
ket. 


Economic progress 
brings strong 
interdependence 


OREOVER, whatever slack in employment has been 
caused in the past by technical changes has generally 
been absorbed by the introduction of new products on 


the market. Thus the opening of automobile factories, 
radio manufacturing _ plants, 
and electrical equipment es- 
tablishments afforded employ- 
ment to millons of workers 
who might have been displaced 
in other industries by the in- 
stallation of labor-saving machinery. Changes of this 
kind cause occupational shifts but do not necessarily in- 
crease the total number of unemployed. 

Whether this process will continue in the future cannot 
be determined. It is obvious that the productivity of 
labor cannot increase indefinitely without producing far- 
reaching consequences in the economic life of the 
nation. If some way is not devised to bring the nation’s 
capacity to consume into balance with the na- 


Effects of tech- 
nical changes upon 
employment 








this supply of labor has been put? In normal 
times, this one-fourth of the labor supply has 
shifted its activities from direct production of 
goods to the distribution of products. More 
people have found work in moving goods and 





Something to Think About 


tion’s capacity to produce, unemployment is 
certain to result. That is probably the key prob- 
lem to the entire economic situation. Upon its 
successful solution may well depend the future 
economic history of the United States. 


1. What class of persons will receive benefits immediately under the old-age section of 
the Social Securities Act? Under what conditions will they receive the benefits, and how 
much will they get? 


2. After the act is in full effect, what will determine how much a person will receive 
after he reaches the age of 65 years? 

3. Describe the provisions of the unemployment insurance section. 
to be raised to pay these benefits? 


4. Do you think that the Social Securities Act will be a drag upon business, or a stabi- 
lizer ? 


How is the money 


5. Describe the conditions of living of the peasants and of the laborers in Mexico. 

6. What has been done during the last quarter of a century for the peasants? What 
efforts are now being made to better their conditions? 

7. What efforts are being made to better the conditions of workers? 


How have these 
efforts brought Mexico into collision with foreign powers? 


8. Upon what essential points is there a clash between the present Mexican govern- 
ment and the Catholic Church? 

















9. Do you think the President’s tax program will hurt or help business in the long 
run, if it is enacted? 

10. Is it in the interest of social justice that incomes of more than a million dollars a 
year and that estates of more than 10 million dollars should be practically confiscated? 
Would such a policy serve our national economic well-being ? 


11. What does the Federal Reserve Board report indicate as to the trend of business in 
the United States this year? ‘ 


12. Why do certain large business interests oppose the policy of the Canadian premier? 


REFERENCES: (a) Security for Americans. New Republic, January 2, 1935, p. 16. 
(b) Security. Walter Lippmann, American Mercury, May, 1935, pp. 119-171. (c) Toward 
Security. Forum, May, 1935, pp. 294-296. (d) Marx Among the Aztecs. Commonweal, 
April 12, 1935, pp. 673-675. (e) Calles and the Mexican Malaise. American Mercury, 
March, 1935, pp. 343-351. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Calles (kah’yays), Cardenas (kar’day-nas), Versailles (vair-si 


—i as in ice), Croatian (kro-ay’shun), Stoyadinovitch (stoy-a-dee’no-veech), Dilar Hidalgo 
Lim (dee-lar’ ee-dahl’go leem). 











